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, Two aain viewpoints have, been cpnaistent^y liipjjLed in 
liagnistic research on creativity. The externalist sees cr#ati*:ifcy as 
outside the coram! l&£gnage r and thm internalist vietrs preativity as 
a ba^ie process of language' use.* In this paper,* creativity is 
regarded as the adaptation of the ^potential of systems to the demands 
of a pjLrt^pnlM act of coaannication, any aodii ieation iust # he 
ioti*atfdf it *| also restfcieted by the tolerance level of language 
nmmtm* Creativiffr is not a latter of texts qr a special focus on the 
"iessage* but is a shared, activity of speaker and hearer. The 
■•edification that the speaker perfgrns on systeas or on ay step 
correlation* as veil as his ieti?atien r luat be recovered 5 by "the 
hewer. The baste ■eefcanisas of creativity are leans of 
recombination? new elements added to the repertory anst appear in 
■etivaiing coabin.ations within or aicng systeis* This definition of 
creafcl? ity ±m *iore general and flerihle than are the older theories, 
Creativity is the ptocaii whereby we bkcoae aware of the preaent and 
the possible conditions for the organisation of cognition # and 
whereby we enafiie others to reenact that awareness* In whatever 
ioiifficationp art performed on prevailing aystems f language users 
gain new insights into both the standards of those syst§as and their 
potential for change. (Df) 
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As iter opening speaker* J vo&ld like. to cite this conference as a landmark of 

charge in th« s interests and prierities of linguist ios f ^language ^uss wt really 

* # - • • * -J 

oaljr a conditioned ripens § tea sttoilmg as s uggested by leopard Blocnfield ( 1933) 

erea^iTity could hardly be a liifcpiistic Aesti©* In the no less traditional model with 

a, s^ndar. * message, and a recipient, creative langimge use would haye fallen under the 

poorly defined concept of "encoding 11 (cf # erttlelra* in Httumtin 1976ich* H) # Reman ^ 

0 Jatafcson' s (l?60t 356) famous definition of the "poetic function of language" as 

thcr) 1 focus on tha message far Its own sake" is of course based en the tripartite 

sender /message/recipient model. Such a definition tasked to acute insights into 

the faroal arrangement of seme types of o^eitive texts, *bot 'lias also blocked* research 

■ . / 

into the creative processes' uhieh are exiled in producing and reoeivlnf* such teyts* 

I sutait that theories of lit«a^TO and poetry, as well as of jekea^Bd pruns 



« / 



(e # g« propc^ed by Sohersw 1977), presuppose a meri general theory of crAtiYityg 

hi though regrettably little linguisi^io reiearah has been demoted to this issiie, ve 

can say that tw inain ^ie^poiots td?m been consistently implied. According to the 

first, creativity is considered* something ©nteide the normal language*. a molatdan 4 

of norms, and hence entaide linguistics itself . Wing relegated either to the 

I % 
discipline of styiisties or to the untiapped regions of "parole 11 w ^perfoManceg 1 * 

One night Mil this the ttrtCTMligt viewpoint, Aeeordir^ to tti* iwtcraiaigt •vietpoint, 

on the oiheff hand,*: ereativity is tko basic process of Language uie, and hence a central 

ej *>. ■ ') / 

concern of linguistics* I slmlV sketch mmm seyioiis problems raised by both the 
externalist and the internalist vioypoinWp and then propoee a diffOTent, mmm 
general and flexible definition of Creativity g 

The esrternaliet vieTOoint reflects 1 the long-standing preoccupation of Unguis tics 

■ . -\ ■ 

with describing Ijinpaage as limited sy?t«ps of elOTentf f such bb minimal units ©f sound, 
form, meaning, etc # i and $lb prooediires ^or ecrtbiriing such elmcnte # Langtiagi which seems 

111 



to contain aoai^tandart jlmerrts cp cerabiwtioos haa bM© .di^crlb^ as, "deviation 
(e.g. Levin 1?63, 1?65)" } following a long l^adition among snch g-^iiafcieiaos 

p i&irlftUfflfevsfc^ (1938), Splfcsv (191*8), 5aye e (1953), Onijaiid (I9$k) and mt& othars, 
Tlit concept of drrtatiott has jewided •nrtching Insighta into some aspects of 

; creative texts, but "hits been moh lass helpful regarding other asp©ot§ # It is by 

no moans evident that creativity mart entail rtvioBs deviations of the kind usually 

eltad # such as in the poetiy ef e.e # CTraings sitigl*d otst by so »ny lioguisis 

(Therm 19$$, Hill 1967 f Beoteiofa 196?, Butters X?69, Gartensen 1970^ Bricrist 1971, 

Koch 1972 eto # } # These deviations are sought jrl«yrpy i n the areas of grammar and 

syntax, being of eaurse the best developed areas of Xitiguistio study* However, 

much creative witliig actually Upks ^hese obvious ideations (ef # SptliiiBr l?7i*ijSf # )# 

■ ■ -v 

Mgraever, the deviation concept gives us no obvious means to differentiate between 

mtih a sequTOoe as Milton* s f Thee, efaantrees, oft the wads among/ I woo to hear thy 

evensong 1 aod. ungrai^tleal MM«Me ^ueh as ! Mat tea sat oat the on*. 

Thie latter prohJeEi i^jtfeeniiated in disewsiens off peetary to the basis of 

transformational grammar t As Ohmsk? (196U) htasalli argues * utteranoes outside the 

gt&mw ran be set In analogy to ^lIHfermed counterparti, so that statements about 

the amber and eaetent of violated amies bacw possible, The violation of rules im not 

umsalty arbitrary, but itself leads towd sew Hales or regularities, aeeording to 

Manfrad Bierwisch {l?65) *, H waver, the status of these rules ii vary disputable* 'It - 

Is clearly unefeoneaical to t^pand any g?umw by addition of special rules with one 

one or a few applications* JJoreever, these rules are iraeh ma bound bsr oenfcert than 

standard rules, ingesting that they might be an aspeet of perfarraanee (Fow^ir 1969)* 

Traosf ormational prairoar also lent support to the internalist vieigpoint by defining 

ecKpetenee as tha ability of language users to produce and comprehend %n infinite set ©f 

sente noai of their language* Since TOfiy sentences are unique to their users, ^he appli- 

cation of ft gramiar appears as !, rul#*g^OTned weativity" (Babitch 197? 1337)* Thus, 

- - it* 

thm olAmt nation of language, as a *sttoulus and Response mechanian is revealed as 



fully it^eepate Ul^Chmwkr 19S?i Etfewann 1?6?» eh* U} # VHile tee mtteraaoei 
thewseltes constitute a@ .infinite set, the rules or prfccedtffes for prediiciBg ana "7 
ocBi^ebaf^4ng^heffi raiPt be fieite* Net SOTprislngJy, the search for a finite basij /■ 
of Infinite lanfwfi woifept^tioM has become the main incentive of linguistic «/ 
research (K6eh 197 j herd). However, €he question of how strongly that finite basfe / 
controls the prodjiotioti and ^co&^ehension of infinitely i»r^ utterances reoaios/ 
far froiv solved, and', In rtiu, Was received far too little attentat This ^kestien 
can only be answered vith a tru3y usable definition of creativity* 

The internalist viewpoint invokes OBoe again the problem of different lating 
between vbterao©M r although in the reverse direction ftrem the probleaa m$ raised v 
ly the externalist viewpoint. I suggested abeve that the externalist view gives no \ 
standwdf to distinguish nan •^wsnatieal poetry* from nonsense; by the sane teken f 
the inter wlist viewpoint provides no raeans to distingultli betwen the eternal 
li^ifuirto , banality pf iThe cat sat on the aat 1 and a ^ll^f^wed poejio utterance 
such as Tennyson's 1 The splendoOT falls qn castles mlta f # Both are aeative in 

■ 1 - ~G» M 

the sense of being generated by rule application! = 4od both sfcw rime* 

Another sericaus preblaa is that wither , the esterniLlist ne^ the internalist 
viewpoint fiws criteria for judging the degrees of creativity within a given type 
. of text* If to wish to measure creative quality as being toe extent o£ non-standard 
or non^grapffiatifeal u^age, we not only eliminate such texts as Tetu^ysoitej \m also acbait 

ft' " ! • * 

such undesirable smiles as William HaOenagall's lines: 'Rot* George Gilfillan of 
Dundf*e f I iswst conclude my muse/ And* t© wits in upraise of thee tny pen does not refuse 1 
(#ee Werth 1976 for an application of ,Jakobsatfe inethed to this pom) * ( , 

In view of these and other difficulties, I wuld propose discarding both the 
erternalist and. the internalist viewpoints and adopting another which can be termed* 

m 

P 

motivated modification of ,ays terns « As ¥olf gang ftr^ssl^r and I have argued in our 
survey of text linguistics (Beaugrandayteessler 1979), larigmgs should be viewed not 
sinply ao a ^stem of eig^a or udnimal utits, but as an Intersygtm, that is? an 



intonated set of participating- &?g%m$ 9 Eabh syste© is imf iriible by three factors: 
1) the element^ it contains! 2) the organisation principles a^licable to these 
elmentsj and 3) the correlation ,of the system to others within the intersystm* 
We note that, by this definition, e text is itself a syntm$ but since sty* text 
represents a selection and ccmbination of elements frcp among the p»tieipating 
systwis of language, to prefer to call a text a t^anssystani t, The text is the only 
naturally occurring aanifftstatlen of language * either ,in/spsaeh writing* In contrast 
to purely systemic entities sich as phonmes, MrfhfBies « abstract sentences (often 
called "sentoidsr), texts iMply the potentiAi for transcending language systems, 
that is: modifying either the repertory of el«nents, the crgatisatienal principles, 
or the correlation of systems* 

In the past, linguistics hag preferred to dwell upon the nWfflrtrePfi^ffl&fti of 
the simplest systans, especially sound, and ^rightly sol we can say. little about 
an intersystesn or its modification until we have a. description ef the internal 
properties of participating systems # Fer this reason, texts as t2Fanssyst«s have 
only entered the scope of linguistics within the last decade, ; Another eaerging 
concern is the possibility of representing the model of realit y accepted in a ^eup or 
society as an iittersyst« with organized systems of entitles and processes, at 
iirtarsystim correlated with that of languag m by complex , principles* 

We share the transf oriiationalist conviction thmk the modification of systems 
(nhich they call n ml& delation") is seldom or never .randan and arbitrary t let the key 1 
factor is not the establishment of new rules (as inplied by Sierwisch 1965) , but 
rather the adaptattan of the potential of systems to the demands of a particular 
ecfmnunicative situation, k random modification without such motivation wonild be 
hard to imagine in actual cwmuaieatien, and would produce a non-bext such; as 
w artificial sairiple of, 'Mat tha*sa\ oat the on 1 * Modification is further 
restricted by the tolerance level of language us^s, varying among individuals, 
serial groups, text types, and situation types, What is allowed in a poan or a church 



sermon for those interested in li g patura m religion is not neeessari^ tolerated 
in friendly cotpersation among Mtery workers (ef. Kintaeh 197Us 39), Tolerance* 
is derived from the willingness H revise expectation and predictions (Beawp«nde 
19?8b). Pert of the success of a speech act in the sense of Searle (196?) lies in 
respecting the appropriate degree of tolerance among participants, 

It follows from this proposal that creativity cannot be merely an aspect of 



texts, nor special focus on the assuage as suggested by Jakobsen (I960), bat rather 
a shared activity of speaker/writer and hearer /reader. The modification performed by 
, the speaker/writer upon systems or system correlation, as well as the motivation 
for that modification, .must be recovered or reconstructed by the hearer /reader, If 
cemnmnieative interaction is to be^eeessful, Such recovery or reconstruction need 
% . net be performed explicitly or consciously, nor must it agree with the speaker/writer's 
own estimation of the original act of modification, In fact, it is not unusual in 
creative language use t^ allow several compatible or even competing pessibilitAes 
side by side. Yet if 00 recovery of the modification and its motivation is possible, 
the text will seen poinUaas, or, in extreme instances, meaningless. 

It seems unlikely that explicit rules can be the deternininf mechanisBr in the 
modification of systems- such rules would themselves eonstitate-a standard and thus 
destroy the aspect of individual interaction. Instead, I would advocate postulating 
flexible strategies, whose manifestations, fron the standpoint of grammar and lexicon, 

§ 

may be very diversified, These strategies are summoned when required in a given context, 
and constitute not only "poetic oanpetenee" as envisioned by liervisch (1965) and Owe 
(1970), 'but more generally, "creative* coopetenee," In another work, I have described, 
the activation off sane such- strategies in the; processing of a poetic text by Rainer 
Maria Rilke "as a p^ase of translation (Beaugrandt 1978a) ^v- 

A single language system contains ^ repertory of elements which is sometimes 
snail or even closed, >s in the phoneme system of a language, and sometimes large and 
potentially open, as in the lexical system. Similarly, the organisational principles 

erIc . - y ■ . t? j 6 4 



latxieh oonteol the easbiiiatioas of elements my be rigid is sen© areas, e«g # cartais ) 
sound clustera « syntactic si^aenoes being clearly disaLl<WBd in a given language j 
and flexible in other areas, allowing for many varied combinations, some of nhich 
oc car and tfaae of which do not,' e.g. word formation (cf # lees I960|i213 # OreatiTitjr 
vhich modifies closed sqj*s of elaneots or rigid areas of organization will appear 
neve radical and often lass tolerable than that lAiich modifies open sets or flexibly 



controlled areas of organization^ This gradation in creativity with respect tc 
language potential is largely free of context. 



On the othv hand* the motivation of a specif io creative »t_ is clearly bound 



( 




to the context of occurrence, If a particular modification of la^pago systems Is 
performed repeatedly, it loses its effect for two reasons* 1) the flfcxer /reader 
my consider the utterance standardized^ and henoe not a modification at all| 2) the 
use of the modification la not siotiwfced by the specific context. For efflssplej a 
stock metaphor becomes a standing unit of the lesdLoal reparbosy, Sdjnilarlyj a wlX*toown 
J oka is not amusing^ bemuse the hearer/reader f s aot of re«o*eating at that momnt 
Is super flnousg a 

The basic mechanisms of creativity ean aU be siAstsned under the concept of 
reoettbimtion (cf # Beaugrande 1978c). New elements added to the repertcay must 
appear in motivating combinations, either within the system or among systeM* 
In the same manner f jiodif ieatien of the organisation of systems or their correlations 
vith ether systems are manifested in new (or at least tion-efcaixUrdized) comb ina t ions # 

Besides the addition of new elements, ve may enocwrter^the deletion, traosforaation t 

t 

v replacement of elements in combinations (van Wjk 1972: 212), » Most, if not all, 
rhetorical derioes can be classified acceding to these %pes of recombination 
(Beangrande X978e). 

The f ore|oino reraarks can be illustrated vith the following lines from 
LeiAs Cirroll's(1976i 153} fajnous 1 Jabberwocty , t 
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f "Twaa brUlig, and the slitt^y tcvea 

Difi ^re and gimble in tfca wJbmt 
All aiMy were the borogoves y 
*' And the mom© raths outgrqbe # 

These lima represent firstly the reorganization of tUseeursa typioal of English 

poetry, in that each, line has a certain rhythm and elite in a Tim ra*d 9 These 

poetic modifications of standard discourse are themselves starxlardized, and so 

they da not cotjstitute a creative a%ect in this particular instance* Instead, 

creativity is manifested in the addition of new lexical itsms to the open set of 

English voeatmlary. Despite appearances, this creation is by no means random, but 

represents a motivated rdccribination of the potential of Englltfh language systems 0 

The author himself (19?6i)^lp^7) shew that some new additions are recordations 

of the texmX prepertle^of esetant Bjgliah leadeal Aterai*slithy* is derived from 

'lithe* tad »sli^S ands^faBar 1 frm 'sriaeMble and fiiiaiy' j the fa* of %rilllB , 

is partly at trfbiifced to broiling 1 , that of'grre' to 'gyroscope 1 and that of *gWble« 

to 'gialet 1 . The form of 'mcwe* as due to *t?m hema 1 shows the placement of the 

final prt of en wort at the beginnings as opposed to *tr&m % which would be the 

application of the same principle of 'slithy 1 and 'missy* f , where position Lit the 

respective wwds is maintained| htjt 'mcrae 1 iB thus able to alliterate with f mlsisy f # 

MA 

The new lajdoal items are also shews to ref §r to entitles that are thewelves 
recombinations of known entities in the itandard erganisatloE ef reality. Ttm 'tores 1 
ecsfcine features of badges, lizards, and corkscrews, atid f beregwe§ , of birds and 
mopsj the act '©utgrabe 1 is a recombination of bellowing, irtiistiing, and sneezing. 
These addltioni ri made to the large, flexibly delimited sets of animals and animal 
activities # Their seemingly arbitrary linguistic form is specifically motivated by the 
potential of various mystmst 1) their phonemic forms are all allowble in tho 
normal repwto^ and jmtotm tional pFooedurasi 2) alliteration ( •gyre/glmble'^, 
'miaey/kaie) and r^rne ( 'toves/boro&avas \ 9 »wabe/ant grabs' ) are attained; and 
3) th§mcrphmtfe system is manifested in such things as the adjeetival '^ in , 
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-'UUtt^ 1 w ! missyV the plwai in ■toves, b<ft-&g»vM 1 yaths 1 sndUeven the 

van©! shift of t TOtgr&b©% e^laioed as the pest ©f f eiit^tbe** midditi^tt to 434 * 

of these systemic contraints, the new creations also txult^ to form a unified context 

abwt animal activities in ens place. The ease of YiMali#ti4g the scene has been demon- 

*■.'- 

strated to the ineeipsrabit drawing by John Tenniel (DweU 1976 i2l6) • 

I have deliberately selected an extreme example of vhfrfc X hold to be very widespread 
creative processes in te%t preduetiOT* The extent to Which poetiy is controlled the 
imitual influence of systems has been repeatedly depioostr&tad by Jakebson (a list of 
sources being given in Jakeb»ea 196Bi60Z*Q3j note 3) t art rteedtf ho ftother ccmnent 
here* Instead^ I shall close with a brief lock at ngriytlvy creativity manifested in 
the novels of Lewis Carroll (all in Carroll 1976) % 

In Alice , in Wonderland , we ean find that the #eewing3y Modem narrative sequence 
lm in fact controlled three nain principles, Hi# first -two are plainly reeeebinatiewli 
1) changes in size of the protagonist, whose perspeetire, of tfte ti^b wwld shifts 
accordingly, and 2) the endowment of nen*human entities nith a selection of huaan 
feattffes* The third principle provides cootiimity vithin tb% {nm%mk of the English 
* child's textnal eyerie we, being the enactment mf events cited In mrsssy rimes* The 
readers* task is highly dynamic, being to sort the ssnif estetiona in the terfc world 
aeeording to these various principles* Neither the ei^e ohaftges ncr the mixture of 
humn and non-human features is stable : size rmy change within a situation (e # g« the 

trial scene) and affect the latter, While the paying wrds and anijaaXa which fnrnish 

i 

9 

most of the personnel can and do retarnte their aon-hnasaft gtat&a itrbsraittentty* 

In Through jthe Looking Glass , the enactment of m^wy^rjftse ©vents is ccribined 
with 1) the principles of a chess gaw f and 2) the renewal io tisse car s^aoe suggested 
ty the mlrror-ajaage effect. Again^ no principle is maintained consistently to the 
exclusion of ethers, again requiring a re*creati^e sortirJg aeti^ity from the reader f 
whose perspective is in part reflected in Alice 1 # p wp. for eaesptpie, reversal occurs 
only in isolated episodes, while the narrative action gen©F£Xly nwem forwards. 
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The deader of these novels is thus confronted ty a host of medif iestiens perf eraied 
on the intersystms of language on the one tend and organised social r^i^ oa the 
other* These modifications are not randan,* as X have suggested, tat result firstly t 
trm the application of general narrative princ iples in diversified combinations, and 
secondly from the opposition to social reality as such. Conventions of politeness and 
rational procedures of conduct are constantly disregarded by the personnel of the novels; 
dustiness aoi incompetence divert planned events into unexpected channels. Interaction 
fcy dialogue is often transformed fran an Interchange of relevant information about a 
situation into sequences of puns, that is: coincidences in the system of soands supplant 
the normal principles of textual coherence. 

We can conclude that the essence of Lewis Carroll's creativity and its profound 
effects on readers derive from extensive, partially euBpeting modifications of the 
syatms according to which cognition of reality is organised and correlated with 
potential representations in language. The basic motivation sterns £rm the author's 
intention to depict and re*^nact the orientation of the child who perceives the normal 
organisation of social reality as a similarly cwions combination of principles* It is 
no coincidence that the bisarre personnel of the novels constantly imitate the mode of 
treatment accorded to children by adults in Carroll's tine* Consequently, the modifica* 
tlens which the author has performed are clearly not an end in theraselves — e # g. focus 
on a message for its own sake — but rather a means of attaining new perspectives upon 
the standard organisation of the systems involved* # • 

With this we have arrive at a definition of creativity which is both more 
general and more flexible than the older ones. Whatever modifications are performed 
upon prevailing systeitis, be they coniposed of phonemei, Borphwies, narrative sequences, 
or real -world organisation, language users gain new insights into both the standards j 
of those systms and their potential for change, In short, ere&tivity is the proeesss 
whereby we become aware of the present and the possible conditions for the organisation 
of cognition, and whereby w© enable others to re*©nact that awareness* 




Notes 

1 ft»esenta,tion at the loterd^el^llnaiy Confer enee en Linguistises w Frotadt±7ity 
.Novelty, and Creativity In lAngaagtt^. LoriaHlie,* Kcptue^ April 1, J,?78 # 

^ The rise of text linguifstles may be eeen to begin Itoat I968 f marked ty tHl 
appearance of such fundamental works as Harweg 1968, Postal 1968, and Fialek 1968. 
The aetmtt^Lnee^ti©^ dates fi*m about 196U (aee Jeaug^trteyl^eMier 1979, foreword). 

^ fhg eourae words * gyroscope 1 and 1 gimlet 1 do not alliterate* but thm author 
hiimmU inei^tg that both /g/ f s are •hard 11 [|3 (Carroll 1976! 138), ' 
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